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A beautifully tailored coat in Donegal homespun tweed 
with tan and yellow flecks on grounds of cream or pearl grey. 


Price 9 Gns. ($27). 


Superbly tailored coat in Donegal handwoven bubble tweed. 
Available in black-and-white and the popular tones of coffee and 


cream. Price 9 gns. ($27). 


Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. Our size 14 is , | 
Bust 37” , Waist 274”, Hips 39’’. Patterns 
on request. Approx. weight of either 
garment, 5 lbs. U.S. Customs duty 21%. . 
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Postage plus insurance to U.S.A., $2. 


ELEGANCE IN IRIsh puRE WOOL dSonEGal handwoven tweed 


66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S STREET, OUBLIN, IRELAND 
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souvenir... 







THE sparkle of 
Waterford Crystal 
casts a unique charm 
in any setting... 

a charm that is the most 
perfect reminder of a 
visit to Ireland. The skill 
of Irish craftsmen 
creates a great 
variety of beautiful, 
deep-cut, lead 
crystal masterpieces, from a simple ashtray or 
butter dish up to magnificent suites of 

glasses and decanters for every occasion. 

And Waterford Glass is available throughout 
the world, so that you can add extra matching 
pieces at any time, when you return home! 





Arnotts of Henry Street, Dublin, specialise 


in famous Waterford cut lead crystal glass... 
homespun and handwoven Irish tweeds 


(many specially designed for us)... 
Wat bg r 0 r dD Donegal embroidered Irish linens... Aran 

Island sweaters... men’s tweed jackets and 
overcoats... fashion in native fabrics. 


Cry G f a l Send for our tourist brochure 


Arnotts . Henry Street . Dublin 





WATERFORD GLASS LTD. + WATERFORD + IRELAND 




















ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 











In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by fast diesel train and 
omnibus, and a chain of excellent hotels are 
provided by the Ulster Transport Authority. 
DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 
Good travel facilities are provided during the 
holiday season from Belfast and other touring 
centres to beauty spots and places of interest 
including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast 
Road, and Mountains of Mourne, Donegal, 
Bundoran, Dublin, etc. 
LUXURY MOTOR COACH TOURS 


from BELFAST 








Gns. 
ALL IRELAND TOUR 10 Days 35 
Dublin, Glendalough, Cork, Killarney, Valentia 
Island, Connemara, Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast, etc. 
KILLARNEY 6 Days 21 


Killarney, Glengarriff, Blarney, Dublin, etc. 
NORTHERN IRELAND and HILLS 
of DONEGAL 6 Days 19 
Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Hills and 
Coast of Donegal, Lough Erne, Armagh, 
Mountains of Mourne, etc. 
CONNEMARA, GALWAY BAY and 
DUBLIN 4Days 14 
Lough Erne, Sligo, Galway, Mayo, etc. 





POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, £14, (early 
and late season, 11 Guineas) includes daily trips 
to beauty spots and evening entertainments, 


LEADING HOTELS 


BeLFasT: Midland Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 
Slieve Donard Hotel 
PorTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 
Northern Counties Hotel 
Rostrevor, Co. Down: 
Great Northern Hotel 
LaRNE, Co. Antrim : 
Laharna Hotel 
Full information regarding the above facilities may 
be had from: 


Ulster Transport Authority 
21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST, 2 
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product of Carrolls is 
possible only with the most 
modern manufacturing 
methods and the strictest 
control of quality in the most 
up-to-date tobacco factory 


in Western Europe. 
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CARROLLS OF DUNDALK « MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES 








PARNELL MONUMENT 


Drive Voursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 

MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 

















Model AP. Per Week | Model H.P. Per Week 

Ford RAC 10 | £12 12 0 || Ford RAC 16 | £14 14 0 

Popular} BHP 36 $36.00 Anglia | BHP 39 $42.00 
de Luxe 

Ford RAC 16 | £14 14 0 || Ford RAC 18 | £17 17 0 

Prefect | BHP 39 $42.00 Consul | BHP 55 $51.00 

de Luxe Mark 11 























WALDEN MOTOR CO. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 47831 (6 lines) 


LID. 


GRAMS WALCAR 
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DIRECT 


BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 
16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 






CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 
112 PATRICK STREET, 
CORK 
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This journal is issued by Bord Failte and published every 
two months at 7-8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 
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O'CONNELL STREET, DUBLIN. Visitors to Dublin find a capital that is agreeably 
different. Whilst it has some of the hustle and bustle associated with all great 


modern cities, it is best remembered for the spaciousness and graciousness 







of its broad streets and elegant eighteenth-century squares which breathe 






an atmosphere of quict dignity. And it’s so easy to explore to see its 






museums, art galleries, libraries and universities; its shopping centres where 






an excellent selection of handwoven tweeds, Waterford cut-glass, Irish lace 






and linen turn the window shopper into a buyer. 
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RELAND - as you LIKE IT 


by Sean O Faolain 


WHEN I| was a boy every ship entering the Port of Cork 
from the broad Atlantic was greeted by a vast placard 
in black and white fixed to the quay walls. It said DEAD 
stow. And the humorous philosophers of Cork agreed that 
it was dead right! It is no trouble to find other pockets of 
time in Europe where life also revolves at a restful tempo — 
remote corners of Provence, the lonely, sunburnt uplands 
of Sicily, lost villages in the Dolomites — happy places 
where life seems barely to drift along like the smoke of 
your pipe on an airless day; where there is no telephone to 


jangle in your ears, where the most recent newspaper is 


three days old and the current copy of the Figaro, or Oggi, 
or Time, or Punch is one left behind by some forgotten 
traveller who passed that way in 1949. But nowhere except 
in Ireland will you find a whole people so aristocratically 
indifferent to the hurry and scurry of modern life. 

Here, however, we must make a very impertant dis- 
tinction. If an Irishman finds that you are engaged on some 
enterprise of real importance — such as trying to come to 
Ireland for a holiday — he will work like a stop-watch to 
give you instant service. An Irishman is your devoted and 
efficient slave if you want to fish, play golf, go to the races, 
hunt, eat, drink or merely want to engage in a long and 
leisurely conversation on any subject whatsoever, from 
roulette to Rembrandt, from Irish setters to India. But 
should his ancient wisdom warn him that you are fussing 
about something of no earthly importance, he will produce 
from his pocket a venerable chronometer that stopped 
somewhere about the time of Louis XIV, tap it gravely, 
look you solemnly in the eye and assure you that your 
needs will be attended to in exactly two minutes. The 
next time you see him — it may be three days later — you 
will realise with a shock of surprise that you have mean- 
while been enjoying yourself so much that you can’t 
remember from Adam what it was that you had so urgently 
wanted him to do. Being a perfect gentleman, he will never 
mention the matter to you. 




















Ireland has a strange power to make all our holidays seem 
like childhood vacations when no hour is vacant but the 
day never seems to end — whether it is because of the 
lively Atlantic air that redoubles one’s energy or our vivid 
western light that prolongs every evening. In june, the 
sky is still bright an hour before midnight, and if there is 
a full moon the fisherman will leave the lake only when 
the blanched tips of the trees suddenly surprise him by the 
darkness of their trunks. With the climber, the golfer, the 
yachtsman, the wandering stroller, he then becomes 
suddenly aware of a ravening appetite for a dinner of 
lobster, or fresh salmon, or the fillet-steak that, as George 
Moore once said, has been carved from the beast with the 
loving art of a Phidias, or the trout curled at the bottom 
of his basket, to be followed, he may decide, by Gaelic 
Coftee—cream-topped, laced with Irish whiskey—to 
prepare him delightfully relaxed, magically rejuvenated, 
for a night of gossip or general jollification. 

But the hotels provide for all of us, lazy or energetic, 
absent-minded as sportsmen or imperiously demanding as 
children — especially those small, intimate, inexpensive 
places that have been conditioned by generations of holiday 
makers of every sort, size and description. In plain, honest 
language nothing matters a tinker’s damn to your Irish 
host during your Irish summer except your peculiar and 
personal convenience — and, of course, such questions as 
whether the fish are rising, or whether Michael or Paddy 
should get the hay in next week or the week after. 

It may take the traveller a few days to realise that every- 
thing that is appealing about Ireland and the Irish comes 
and goes from this wisely casual attitude to time and mut- 
ability. For while Ireland is one of the last of the really old 
and unspoiled lands of the world, we have also successfully 
managed to make all the essential outward adjustments that 
a tourist might expect to find only in a modern, highly- 
industrialised country; rural electrification, punctual trains, 
up-to-the-minute air services, hospitable hotels, every 
possible facility for every possible kind of sportsman — 
above all, for young people and children; it is the ideal 
country for family holidays, and the motorist rejoices to 
find good roads that are never crowded, often empty for 
miles, and without a single advertisement for canned-food, 
cough-lozenges or liver-pills. 



















































Over two hundred Irish courses offer superb uncrowded holiday golf, often in 
breath-taking scenic surroundings. Major Irish golf events in 1960 will include 
the Canada Cup Championship at Portmarnock (June 23-26) and the Irish 
Hospitals’ £5,000 Open Tournament at Woodbrook (July 15-17). 


One can see the cream of Ireland's bloodstock at the Dublin Horse Show 
(August 2-6). Each year over 100,000 visitors are attracted to this, the principal 
sporting event of the Irish year. 
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Racing at Phoenix Park, Dublin. An Irish race meeting is full of atmosphere. 
Nobody spending even a short holiday in Ireland should miss the opportunity 
of attending one. 


Hurling is one of Ireland's national games. It is said to be one of the world's 
fastest and most vigorous games. 








But one of the greatest of Ireland’s casual pleasures is 
the divertingly complex nature of her people. You will 
find them full of friendliness; always courteously and 
flatteringly curious about ‘the stranger’; always ready for 
‘a bit of a talk’; eager for discussion, both pointed and 
pointless; at one moment all patience and resignation, at 
the next moment erupting into wild enthusiasm and 
reckless gaiety. They have an almost pagan admiration for 
every form of athletic skill or natural prowess; and, yet, 
their delicate sensibility to the nearness of the other-world 
glows constantly beneath the surface of their lives, like the 
peat-ashes on their hearths that may be smoored but will 
kindle at a breath. And for all that, they are infinitely 
sceptical, and their humour is very close to mordant wit, 
and whether to count them as a romantic or a realistic 
race is one of those problems that nobody will ever solve. 
It is all part of an art which you don’t have to pursue 
through the corridors of museums and galleries with your 
finger on the guidebook and a crick in your neck, but which 
you meet casually in every tavern, field and cottage on the 
open road. You meet it in the football field, in the handball 
alley, at a Hurling Final in Dublin, in the wake of the hunt, 
most vividly at a Point-to-Point, at a wake or a wedding. 
It costs you nothing. 

And this it is equally true of every part of the country: 
whether you happen to be wandering along the Shannon 
shore looking for Romanesque doorways or rowing across 
to island hermitages so deep in pasture that the cows can 
hardly keep their eyes open among buttercups as big as 
sunflowers; or leaning over a gate talking to a farmer by 
one of those little, reedy lakes of Leitrim or Sligo that are 
eyelashed by sleep; or dropping an occasional word with 
your gillie while you are fixing a fly by some mountain 
river in Kerry or Connemara where there isn’t a sound but 
the run of the water or the humming of bees in flower- 
heavy islets; or sailing within sight of the rolling drums of 
the Wicklow hills, or dodging in and out among the 
hundred islands of the Atlantic shore. Even if you are 
doing nothing at all but idling an hour away among the 
gracious Georgian squares of Dublin or among the old, 
crooked streets of Galway, you are among the most 
sociable people in the world who, simply by being them- 
selves, create about you that sort of indulgent and friendly 
atmosphere in which your world-tautened muscles 
gradually grow relaxed and untensed, and you feel at 
your mellow ease to the very depths of your being. 

You have not yet tried an Irish holiday: Then — grow 
young along with us; the best is yet to come. . . . 
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IF YOU LIKE HORSES 


Love of the horse is part of ‘the Irishman’s heritage. The breeding 
of fine bloodstock is here not merely a great industry but a 
national hobby — one could say a national obsession. Get him 


talking about horses, and even the Irishman’s 
will excel itself. It was always so ; 


fabled logquacity 
the Curragh of Kildare, 


venue of all the classic fixtures, saw horse-racing before the dawn 
of history, and in the pagan Irish heaven, a choice plain was 
specially set aside for horse-racing. 


BREEDING 

The excellence of Irish-bred horses is no recent develop- 
ment. In 1399 a French knight, visiting Ireland to buy 
horses for the French court, wrote of a horse ridden by 
the King of Leinster: “Never in my life had I seen a horse, 
or deer, or any other animal go with such speed as this 
horse’. And since then some of the world’s greatest horses 
have come from Irish stables — think of Brown Jack, 
Windy City, Noor, Nashua and, more recently, Tulyar 
and Bally moss. To-day, owners in many parts of the 
world find it worth their while to send their mares to 
Irish stud farms, or even to set up their own establishments 
in this country. 

The Irish breeder and trainer is an expert at his job, and 
he is especially favoured in his raw materials: sound stock, 
an equable climate which keeps the grass green and alive 
at all times of the year, and rich limestone soil. One of the 
most striking features of Irish breeding is the perpetuation 
of great strains for many generations. A visit to the National 
Stud or one of the many other stud farms, mainly con- 
centrated around Kildare, Meath and Tipperary, will 
give some idea of the painstaking care and patient, unre- 
mitting attention lavished on the rearing of thoroughbred 
stock. 

At the Bloodstock Sales at Ballsbridge (Dublin), where 
the uninitiated rarely venture, a large amount of the 
drama of the field is foreshadowed. Year after year horses 
which have later made racing history have passed through 
the Sales Rings. The ‘Ballsbridge Bargain’ is proverbial, 
and future winners of the world’s great classic races are 
likely to be among the animals sold for anything from 
10 to 100 guineas. 

The first Ballsbridge Sale took place in 1887, when five 
yearlings brought 690 guineas. Nowadays, a three-day 
sale is likely to have a turnover of £300,000. 

Six sales are held every year and the August Sales are 
held in conjunction with the climax of the Irish horse 

calendar, the Dublin Horse Show. 


‘Croc na h-uaisle an capall’— 
the essence of nobility is the horse. (Old Irish saying.) 


UP-AND-OVER 

The Dublin Horse Show is held during the first week of 
August each year at the magnificent grounds of the Royal 
Dublin Society at Ballsbridge (a stone’s throw from Dublin 
City centre). It is the social and sporting highlight of the 
Irish year, and one of the greatest of the world’s horse 
shows. 

The Trade Exhibition, the Flower Show, the demonstra- 
tions and displays of one type and another in the well- 
designed halls, all contribute to the attractions of the week, 
but it is outdoors that one finds the real magic of the 
Horse Show. It is in the crowds that fill the trim walks 
beside the exercise paddocks and judging rings, where 
jodhpurs mingle with haute couture, whilst horses and 
riders make their way to the various competitions taking 








The Irish Classics are run at the Curragh, Co. Kildare. 
This year the Irish Derby will be run there on June 
22nd, the Irish Oaks on July 23rd, and the Irish St. 
Leger on September | 4th. 


place in the Jumping Enclosure. Here one can see some of 
the best-known jumpers in the world and their equally 
renowned riders. Style, grace, grooming are every where 
in evidence. The ladies’ side-saddle competition, held on 
Thursday of the week, is a striking show of studied 
elegance. Grand Finale of a week of thrilling displays of 
horses and horsemanship is the Aga Khan Cup, contested 
by teams from many parts of the world and a supreme test 
for horse and rider. 

The Ballsbridge Jumping Enclosure is always in perfect 
condition, being used only twice in the year. The other 
occasion is the Spring Show in May. Though here the 
accent is on industry and agriculture in its widest sense, 
something of the same atmosphere is to be found. The 
horse figures prominently, and an extensive programme of 
horse-jumping is arranged for each day of the Show. 

These are the two foremost events, but there are many 
others of varying degrees of importance. Almost every 
centre throughout the country has its Annual Show, and 
fine jumpers can be seen in action at the various gymkhanas 
during the summer months. (These are listed, where 
possible, in the Calendar of Events in Ireland, published 
annually and available at Irish Tourist Offices.) 

An event of unusual interest is the Connemara Pony 
Show (usually held at Clifden, Co. Galway, in August) 
which combines with the business of buying and selling 
all the merriment and diversion of the traditional Gaelic 
feis. It usually attracts a remarkably cosmopolitan § gathering, 
as the sturdy, intelligent little Connemara pony is becoming 
more and more popular overseas as an ideal mount for 
children. 
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SPORT OF KINGS 
A race meeting is one of the most characteristic and 
lively events in Irish life, and nobody spending even a 


short holiday in Ireland should miss an opportunity of 


attending one. You can lose your shirt as quickly at an Irish 
race meet as anywhere else, but you are sure to enjoy it 
more. 

There are in all about thirty venues, each with its own 
characteristic flavour, from the trim billiard table green 
of Phoenix Park to the rolling sweep of the Curragh, 
from the stiff high fences and hedges of Fairyhouse to the 
holiday galety of Galway. 

The classic races are run at the Curragh, the Irish Grand 
National at Fairyhouse on Easter Monday. Phoenix Park, 
Baldoyle and Leopardstown are popular venues near 
Dublin, with frequent fixtures throughout the year. 
Galway, Killarney and Tramore are popular holiday meets. 
There are over 150 fixtures under Turf Club or National 
Hunt rules; add to these sixty-odd point-to-point fixtures, 
and you have almost two racing days in every three. 


For colour and spontaneous fun, point-to-point races 
lead the field. They bring together a wider and more 
highly flavoured cross-section of Irish life than one could 
imagine. Foremost, and most fashionable, is the two-day 
Punchestown Races, held towards the end of April at 
the close of the hunting season, in which the best of the 
year’s hunters compete. Laytown, Co. Meath, holds its 
annual meeting on the strand in mid-summer and the 
programme has to be run off with a weather eye on the 
tide. 


Bookmakers operate at all Irish race meetings. 


























Bookmakers operate at all meetings, and the Totalisator 
is on hand for the more prudent backer. Off-course betting 
is also legal. The principal races are recorded by a film 
patrol. Admission charges are unusually low; only at 
Fairyhouse, Punchestown and for the classic fixtures at 
the Curragh do they exceed 10/-, and there are free outside 
enclosures at most courses. 


TALLY-HO 
Hunting means many things in many lands, but in 
Ireland since the days of Cuchulainn it has meant one thing 
only — the pursuit of some beast of the chase, mainly on 
horseback, led by a pack of hounds hunting by scent. 

Ireland’s hunting tradition is long and deep-rooted. A 
number of the present packs were established back in the 
eighteenth century, and even then were merely amalgama- 
tions of packs already in existence. Mastership of some 
packs has remained in the same family for over a century, 
and many packs have preserved their original strain of 
hounds. 

The casual visitor needs no invitation or introduction 
to join any of the 85 recognised packs, including 2 stag- 
hound, 32 foxhound and 41 harrier packs, which pursue 
their quarry over some of the world’s finest natural hunting 
country. In Ireland he will learn what hunting at its very 
best can be. The terrain is exciting, foxes plentiful and 
farmers co-operative — most of them are keen followers 
themselves, and in countless cases they breed and hunt 
their own animals. The Irish*hunter is in a class by himself. 
Bred and schooled to stone walls, wide ditches and great 
double banks, he will sail like a bird over obstacles that 
would daunt a mount used to easier terrain. 

With so many packs to choose from, the visiting hunts- 
man can hunt almost every day of the week — if he can 
stand the pace. Good horses can be hired in most districts, 
and every facility is extended to the visiting sportsman. 





It is worth remembering that here hunting is not the 
prerogative of a small section of society; it is not an 
expensive sport. Subscriptions (for the whole season) 
range from £3 to £50, and cap-money from 2/6 tof2. 
If you can ride a good hunter and take the rough with the 
smooth, you will be accepted by as friendly and congenial a 
group of companions as you could hope to meet anywhere. 


PONY-TREKKING 

A more leisurely type of attraction for the horse-lover 
is provided by the pony-trekking vacations which are 
arranged in a number of centres throughout the country. 
There are few more pleasant ways of spending a week or 
fortnight than by clip-clopping along through woodlands 
and mountain valleys, exploring by quiet tracks and bridle 
paths those lovely regions where roads and traffic do not 
intrude. It is not necessary to be an expert horseman to 
join one of these groups; no special training is necessary 
and every care is taken to ensure the comfort of the 
beginner. 

Accommodation, horses, grooms and all requirements 
are generally included in the 18 to 25 guineas which is the 
average rate for a week. The usual pattern is to bed down 
the horses at whatever point is reached at the end of a day’s 
trek, while cars bring the party back to base (hotel, guest 
house or caravan). The following morning the trek is 
continued from the previous point. Lunch is carried in 
the saddle-bags or brought by station wagon or mobile 
canteen. 

Parties or individuals can also devise go-as-you-please 
tours, based on a daily hiring charge for mounts and groom. 
In most parts of Ireland the casual enthusiast will find 
himself within reach of a riding stable where he can hire a 
mount for an hour’s or an afternoon’s canter, as the mood 
suits. 


Pony-trekking in County Wicklow. There is hardly any more pleasant way to spend a 


vacation than rambling on horseback through some of the world’s most beautiful scenery. 
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POLO 

Dublin is possibly the only place in the world where 
one can watch polo completely free of charge — even 
for parking. The season opens in May and ends in August. 
Play takes place at the Polo Grounds, Phoenix Park, on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday afternoons, and there 
are open tournaments for visiting teams in June and 


August. 


The All-Ireland Polo Club, founded in 1874, is one of 


the oldest in existence and has produced some of the 
world’s best players, including John Watson, who intro- 
duced the game to America, General Hardress Lloyd and 
C. T. I. Roarke. Up to the first World War, Irish-bred 
ponies were famous and keenly sought after in every polo- 
playing country. The enthusiasm of the present Secretary, 
amongst others, resuscitated the game after the adverse 
effects of the two successive World Wars, and now, with 
the historic pitch once more jn perfect condition, the 
standards of players and ponies are rapidly rising to their 
pre-war excellence. 

Enquiries should be addressed to Major T. W. Kirkwood, 
Secretary, All-Ireland Polo Club, Phoenix Park, Dublin. 
Playing members’ subscription is £10 10s. od., pavilion 
membership is £1 Is. 
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The Polo Grounds, Phoenix Park, Dublin, are only a 
few minutes’ drive from the centre of the Irish capital. 


Out with the South County Dublin Harriers. Good 
horses can be hired in most districts and every facility 
is extended to the visiting sportsman. 








Padraic O Conaire statue, Galway City. Surely 
one of the most informal of statue people. 


ONE CAN always say of scenic Ireland that ‘there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it.” Even for the 
perennial dweller who has spent much of his life poking 
about the parish and townland, there is always something 
new. For me, 1959 was a desperately busy year and my 
peregrinations were sub-standard, and yet I managed in a 
few short forays to add some nice places to my bag: the 
Glen of Aherlow, Inver, Ballynahinch, St. Brigid’s Well, 
and Gortinty Lake. Other places touched on in these notes 
are old familiars that yield up something fresh on re- 
visiting. 

Glen of Aherlow: Our approach is from Tipperary 
town. My companion (pillar of said town and Tipperary 
scenery maniac) has the temerity to mutter ‘Fontainebleau’ 
as we drive up a spruce-lined road. The scenery is small 
until the road takes a hair-pin bend (a modest enough 
performance) and the Galtee mountains rise into view: 
bare, olive green and sun-lit. Wayside statue of Christ the 
King is a vantage point. The Glen lies smiling — long, 
dimpled, cosy. The Glen is pastoral poetry, not drama. 
Furze is in flower. Nice fondling between mountain 
tops and clouds. Dark holes and crevices. “There are lakes 
hidden up there.’ We go west along the Glen as far as 
Galbally. Here we tarry in Barry’s nursery — nurseries 
are a tradition in this area. Geological formation, Old 
Red Sandstone; the toil is umber, touched strongly with 
rose madder. We leave Galbally by a road that humps and 
twists along the lower laps of the Galtees. Short, fast- 
flowing rivers rush down to join the River Aherlow. 
Birch trees, grand wild hedgerows, lashings of furze and 
plenty of population. 

The great, really worth-while attraction of this Glen 
is the magnificent vista it affords of Slievenamon. That 
graceful and distinguished mountain pile fills — or, fills 
all that is needed — the eastern end of the pretty valley. 
The afternoon sun leaves Slievenamon: blue, clear, gentle, 
feminine. . . . What does it look like at dawn with the 
sun’s reds and golds stacking up behind it? 





TRAVEL NOTES 


BY STEPHEN RYNNE 


Galway: Some busybody has tidied up Galway since 
my last visit. Spanish Arch and surroundings are face-lifted; 
I remember them down-at-heel. But Padraic O Conaire still 
puts the tip of one stony boot on another stony boot and 
still holds the lapel of his stone coat with his stone hand. 
If I had to live with statue people, Padraic would be my 
best friend. 

Roscrea: Chalked notice propped up on an open bag of 
potatoes outside shop: ‘Balls of flour. only 1/6 a stone.’ 
Arches to yards between main street shops giving views 
of down town antiquities. Coach houses and stables are 
survivals. When all is said and done, there is great charm 
in having a garage wrapped round a Round Tower as here 
in Roscrea. 

Ennistymon: We drew up at the bridge to view the 
cascading of the River Inagh. There was nothing doing. 
The long drought has ruined the performance. Instead of 
tumbling down the stony escalator, the river lets itself 
down like an arthritic martyr. Where, O Inagh, is your 
exuberance, dash, splash and frothy churning: But the 
graveyard on top of the hill over the town still goes on being 
a graveyard, always the same, always preaching Life 
Everlasting with a text of awry headstones and imitation 
Celtic crosses. 

We visit the new church — not so new now, of course. 
Light comes from one side only, and from on high. The 
windowless side is filled with the continuous narrative of 
Our Lord’s Way to Calvary. Very lovely, very sketchy 
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(those two adjectives are astonished to be hitched). We 
note, sort of tucked away out of view, a plaster statue of 
the Sacred Heart. “The old régime’, I whisper to an 
American visitor. In Ireland we cling to the old, bad things 
for old time’s sake; we never go completely arty-arty. 
The pews — the nicest I’ve seen in a month of Sundays — 
are nearly all donated by Irish exiles. Brass tablets record 
families and individuals from at least a dozen American 
states, Massachusetts predominating. What does my 
American think of this: The Vacant Chairs of Ennistymon: 
He gives no clue to his thoughts. 

Castlegregory: It sits on the heel of a little sandy peninsula, 
a wide sea at its right hand, another at its left. Cloud- 
splitting mountains thrown up all around. There’s many 


Ennistymon, a good centre from which to visit the 
beauty spots and places of interest in County Clare. 


a precious stone, diamond and emerald, envying Castle- 
gregory its setting. 

A live wire of the village brings us to his door and 
proudly points out two houses recently distempered: one 
is apple green, the other custard coloured. ‘How much 
do you think it cost to do up those two houses?’ To be well 
on the safe side, we say £20. The Castlegregorian is 
delighted that our estimate is more than twenty times 
too high. 

St. Brigid’s Well: Kildare town is much the same as any 
Irish town graced by a cathedral, an ancient market house 
and a scattering of Georgian buildings. And yet I often let 
my fancy balloon and think of it as a little city... . A 
little city from which all bustle has fled and most of the 

































people. St. Brigid’s cathedral with its adjunct, the Round 
Tower, is a town ornament and and a landscape piece for 
the surrounding countryside. The Protestants have St. 
Brigid’s cathedral nowadays. The Catholics have her 
Well — still a place of pilgrimage. 

In a hidden place off a road off a road (the latter leading 
ae to the Japanese Gardens) a stream gushes from a well. 
Sainte > Little folds of undulations, slight trees, rough and rather 
soggy pastures — nothing to extol, nothing to remember. 
| Here she tended cows, making butter by the stream. St. 
| Brigid lived all her life amidst ordinary Irish settings. There 
is a newly built house near the Well where the Fitzpatrick 
children make St. Brigid Rush Crosses to order. They do 
little trade: people are stupid when it comes to Irish 
emblems and their minds never go beyond shamrock. ‘But, 
a Dominican priest — a Naas man — was here and he 
took a Rush Cross and gave it to the Pope.’ We drink from 
the iron cup chained to the twin chutes of Well water. 
‘I wonder does it cure rheumatism?’ one of my companions 
asks another. ‘It will cure anything if you have faith.’ His 
gravity shook us and we had another round of the lively 
tasting water. 

Ballynahinch: The road winds gently in and the road 
winds gently out. On the entrance, a little farmhouse the 
colour of an over-ripe lemon; at the exit, a grand new 
national school. Ballynahinch looks out towards the Arra 
Mountains and Killaloe. It is not remote, but it occupies 
a back seat on the Irish scene and no one seems to have 
ever spotted it. Two Ballynahinches are lauded in the 
guide books, but this little one is not mentioned. It is 
marked, however, on large scale maps. . . . Anyway, I 
vouch for its existence; I’ve been in it. 

Just this much I know of Ballynahinch, County Tip- 
perary. I know that there is a brown stone Catholic church 
— brown stone trimmed with silvery-blue limestone — and 


within the church six angels top the altar. And at one side 
of the brown visaged building there is a graveyard filled 
with an up and down of lichen splotched crosses and head- 
stones squinting through sombre yews. At the other side 
of the church, and apparently within its precincts, is a 
small old house labelled Post Office. Across the road from 
the church there is a chest-high wall. Put your chest 
against it. The northwest is filled with hills covered with 
a mosaic of fields. More directly west there are more 
broken heaps of hills mixed up with broken clouds. What 
a big, lung-filling view, — and yet (I hasten with all the 
speed my pen can make) not a great view such as those 
that spark off the descriptive writers into ecstasies. Now 
put your back to the wall. Rain falls and the tap of drops 
from a down-pipe across the road fills the quiet place with 
sound. The name over that shop door is Ryan — it wouldn’t 
be Tipperary without a Ryan over a door. A pup yelps 
and one happy bird sings from a clump of elms down near 
the priest’s house. ; 

Cliffs of Moher: A strong wind blows. Great steep cliff 
walls, rough sea (a billion acres of it), dark and moving 
sky. . .. One of us is not real. Either the scene is out of the 
world, or I am. In no wise are the cliffs, the flaggy platform 
on which I stand, the sea, the sky, connected in any way 
with myself. I herewith bequeath the Cliffs of Moher 
to the tourists. 


The Comeragh Mountains, County Waterford. A small lake 
high up their slopes is named after William Crotty, the high- 
wayman, who is said in the early eighteenth century to have 
used a small cave on its shore as a hiding place. 
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Visitors to Ireland are usually struck by the friendli- 
ness of the people they encounter. In every walk of 
life a sense of bonhomie and informality makes it 
easy for the holidaymaker to meet the Irish. 


Inver: A Donegal ‘place’ is like a Connemara ‘place’: 
all wide spaces with the odd currant of a house thrown in 
every dozen acres or so. Inver begins nowhere special and 
ends nowhere at all. Port is just beyond where one imagines 
Inver should stop. Port is mainly a disused harbour. To 
the east is Doorin Point, to the west, St. John’s Point. 
Across the Bay, Ben Bulben is out on its own; further 
away and bluer are mountainous trips of Sligo and Mayo; 
away in a summer mist is the island of Inishmurray. 

All day long the sun shines. The sky is veiled, not clouded. 
The Bay is crinkled. Ben Bulben is as blue as a blueberry. 
A man comes along the fuschia bordered path; he tells 
me the whole ins and outs of the periwinkle collecting 
trade. I watch seals sprawl on a reef through a telescope. 
Then, at evening, the tide comes in and laps gently against 
the harbour walls. If ever these idiots who are inventing 
things get to a time-stopping machine, I hope I'll be caught 
out dawdling in Port. 


The Glen of Aherlow. Once an important pass between 
the plains of Tipperary and Limerick, it was the 
scene of many ancient battles in which the O'Brien 
Kings of Thomond were for centuries involved. 


















































Gortinty Lake: Ten minutes, maybe eleven, I spent beside 
the little sheet of water between Roosky and Carrick-on- 
Shannon. I am a fraudulent guide writer and not one bit 
ashamed of it. Ten minutes (or maybe eleven) sauntering 
around the loosestrife ragworth, and watermint embroid- 
ered margin. A reed bunting chirps in anger. Coots sporting 
on the shimmering water. Low surrounds, light spinnies, 
the sward upon which I walk, spoilt by geese droppings. 
Nothing big here, nothing beautiful. In the Victorian age 
we would have called the scene squalid — green squalor. 
(God grant me an abundance of such ‘squalor’!). 

A man and a little boy lean over a wall, curious to find 
out what are my interests. The man is from County Mayo. 
Near Knock — ‘if you ever heard tell of it.’ Not so far 
from Claremorris — ‘if you ever heard tell of it’. And 
Ballina — ‘if you ever. . . .’ The man is all Mayo from the 
sole of his feet up. He is a stranger here in County Leitrim. 
He does not know the name of the Lake across the road 
(though the shy little boy does) because he is just working 
for a farmer — ‘if you understand me.’ I do. 

We talk hay-making, stiff clays and weather. The little 
boy drinks in all our talk with wide blue eyes. 

Fare thee well, Gortinty Lake. I guess I'll never hear of 
you or read of you again. But perhaps I'll go back to stand 
and stare and listen to the angry “Tschee’ of your reed 
buntings and the ‘honks’ of your coots. 
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TREASURES 


BY CAOIMHIN O DANACHAIR 


Down unpkR the green water of the Blasket Sound, among 
the streaming seaweed and the broken timbers and the 
rusty cannon, lies the war chest of the Santa Maria de la 
Rosa, a ship of the Spanish Armada that foundered here 
on a wild September day in 1588. “Sixty thousand ducats 
in coin and as much again in gold and silver plate’, said the 
only man who, of all the three hundred on board, reached 
the shore alive. It still lies there, the washing of, not ten, 
but ten times ten thousand racing tides, for these are 
perilous waters and amateur divers should think twice 
before venturing down and might be well advised to let 
eat lie, there, with the bones of Don Martin de Villafranca 
and Don Diego and Don Francisco and the two gallant 
Irish captains, John Rice and Philip Roche. There are other 
Armada ships, easier of access, which the frogmen might 
visit. There is the San Marcos at Spanish Point in County 
Clare, although Sir George Carew tried to salvage the 
cannon here, a few weeks after the wreck, and a few 
ducats may have stuck to his fingers in the process. He 
reported that his workers had to be sustained (divers, 
please note) by copious draughts of the local whiskey. 
There is the Concepcion in Ard Bay, Carna, although it 
is cumoured that a local O'Flaherty lordling got there 
even before the minions of Queen Bess, a monarch who 

Mbinied)a keen eye to the main chance with a notable 


_ capacity for getting her own way. 








































Indications are, unfortunately, vague in the case of the 
ship that went down in Broad Haven, County Mayo. The 
money chest was brought ashore here by local enthusiasts, 
but was left in charge of a person equally lacking in a 
knowledge of astronomy and native wit, who buried it 
‘in a bog between two strands just under the moon.’ The 
moon, unhappily, had moved by the time he and his 
colleagues came back for it, and so it is still waiting for a 
finder. But the locations of the Duquesa Santa Ana in 
Loughros Bay and of the ship that ran on Carraig na 
Spainneach near Kincaslough are known, and it should not 
be too hard to find the two wrecks outside Killybegs 
harbour, or the Balanzara off Inishowen or the Girona 
below Dunluce Castle. 

One December evening in 1765 four rough fellows 
called at the inn of Ballybrazil to refresh themselves on 
ale and strong waters and passed on to stay the night at 
New Ross. Their rough behaviour frightened the good 
folk of the inn, and the authorities were informed. Then 
came a sea captain with a horrid tale of piracy and murder 
— he had come upon a sinking and bloodstained ship off 
the Waterford coast. The four villains, who were the 
boatswain, the cook and two seamen in the Earl of Sandwich, 
on passage from America, had murdered the captain, a 
passenger and his wife and daughter, and two seamen and 
two boys, and attempted to scuttle the ship while they 
pulled to the shore in the longboat loaded with ‘dollars, 
jewels, gold dust and ingots.’ They landed on the east side 
of Waterford harbour at a place since called ‘Dollar Bay’ 
broke the treasure up into several lots and hid it, and made 
off inland. The hue and cry was raised and they were run 
down, tried for piracy and mutiny and hanged in chains on 
the Muglins Rocks near Dalkey Island. Parties searched high 
and low for the treasure, and soldiers from Duncannon 
Fort unearthed two hundred and fifty bags of dollars, but 
local tradition asserts that much of the booty still remains 
to be found somewhere around Dollar Bay and Broomhill 
Point. 


Keem Bay, Achill Island, County Mayo. 













Then there was the case of the Golden Lion, homeward 
bound from the East Indies to Denmark with twenty 
thousand pounds worth of silver coin and ingots on board, 
and driven into Tralee Bay by a storm in October,1728, to 
strike near Ballyheigue. Luckily none of the eighty-eight 
men on board was lost, and the crew —and the valuable 
cargo — were made welcome at the house of the local 
magnate, Crosbie. Some time later the Danish sentries 
were overpowered and the treasure carried off. As usual 
the loot was split up and hidden, but the Law did not 
pursue the matter as keenly as might be expected, for 
many important Kerry names were whispered in con- 
nection with the affairs, and very little of the silver was 
ever recovered. Many a cup of claret wine and many a 
jug of punch was quaffed in Tralee and Ballyheigue, Lixnaw 
and Ardfert, to the confusion of the Law, on the proceeds 
of this robbery, but here again local tradition maintains 

that packets of silver lie burried in the sandhills or hidden eee Cay ay Ramee veel se 
ales the an. suman oe Head cliffs into which the incessant Atlantic waves have 

of y : carved a number of caves. 















































When we turn from the sea to the land we find tales of 
treasure in almost every parish. There are highwaymen’s 
hoards, for although highwaymen are by nature a spend- 
thrift lot, many of them were shot down by bellicose 
coach guards or strung up by indignant peace officers 
before they had time to enjoy their pickings. A riding 
boot full of guineas was, we are told, hidden by Crotty 
the Robber under the cliffs of Coumshingaun and not yet 
found, and the equally active Freeny hid his hoard in a 
cave near Killaughrim, County Wexford. Then there are 
the church treasures, precious vessels and reliquaries hidden | 
away by pious hands on the approach of Queen Elizabeth's 
freebooters or Cromwell’s ravening iconoclasts; the secret 
of their hiding places died with the martyred friars, but 
the tale of the treasure is still remembered at Muckross and 
Abbeyknockmoy, Donoughpatrick, Mourne Abbey and 
many another place, as well as at Scattery Island, Clon- 
macnois, Glendalough and other earlier monasteries which 
suffered at the hands of other, earlier plunderers and pirates. 
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The Gorget of Gleninsheen — the pride of the Irish 
j National Museum's prehistoric gold collection — was 
discovered in a rock crevice by a young man hunting 
rabbits in County Clare. 








Deep in green waters lie broken timbers, rusty 
cannon and many a treasure awaiting a finder. 


This must have happened often in a country with such a 
stirring past, and not only to churches and abbeys, but to 
the laity, both rich and poor, as well. How often the alarm 
must have been followed by a rush to hide the valuables 
before taking to flight, and how many of these hoards 
were never recovered by their owners. Some years back, 
a young man hunting rabbits in the Burren of County 
Clare pulled up out of a crevice in the rock the finest 
Bronze Age gold gorget ever found, It is now the pride 
of the National Museum’s prehistoric gold collection, but 
who hid it there two thousand five hundred years ago and 
why: Not many miles away, near Corofin, a small girl 
driving home the cows found more than a thousand 
silver coins of the time of King John. Who was the owner, 
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and why did he hide them there: What terror of fire and 
sword lies behind the finding by railway workers in the 
year 1854, near Newmarket on Fergus, of a great hoard of 
gold ornaments, more than a hundred and fifty different 
items? These are three great finds — out of many — in one 
county out of many. The full list would be very long 
indeed. Gold and amber, dollars, ducats and dubloons, the 
jewels of a chieftain’s wife and the tin box of sovereigns 
hidden by a thrifty farmer, the Roman silver dish looted 
by the men who brought Patrick into slavery and the 
chalice of the hunted priest. They have all been found but 
others are still awaiting a finder. Not to mention the 
treasures in the lakes, guarded by water-monsters, and the 
crock of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
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EVERY NATION possesses its own personal and native genius: 
the French for the arts of balanced living; the Americans 
for the craftsmanship of advertising; we English for the 
comforts of forgetfulness; the Irish for those qualities which 
make them the world’s best hosts. 

But a wide ocean separates such qualities from the 
familiar efficient courtesy of the experienced hotelier, or 
the geniality of a kindly couple entertaining a few personal 
friends in their own home. Certainly these admirable 
aspects of life are to be found in Ireland as they are in most 
other civilised countries; and found well developed, too. 
Only in Ireland, though, are travellers at once made to 
feel that they are people far more important than passing 
strangers with a stranger’s traditional claim to polite 
hospitality: that, in fact, they are welcome guests. Only 
in Ireland are talents resembling those of a Benedictine 
guestmaster very likely indeed to be displayed by any 
man and any woman, casually encountered anywhere, 
and almost at any time. 

Why should the Irish people in general, alone among the 
nations, possess this quite extraordinary gift? 

Once I put this question to a practical friend. 

‘Ask an Irishman’, he advised. 

Of course the advice sounds sensible, but it isn’t really 
much good. 

Ask a Frenchman why he has the power of combining 
a ferocious capacity for hard work with a most discrimina- 
ting judgment in other important matters such as cooking 





The Irish are justly proud of their age-old tradition of 


hospitality, and everywhere the visitor is received in and the leisure required for mannerly feeding. Scarcely 
the spirit of the ancient Gaelic greeting, Cead Mile pausing to think he will shrug and reply “Moi, je suis 
Fame w= “A Hundred Themend Waneuee: comme ¢a’: — which is true, irrefutable, final and quite 


unhelpful. An Irishman’s response to the same question 
might well be more entertaining, but I doubt if it would 
add any more to the enquirer’s knowledge. That is why 
friendly foreigners — people like myself — may sometimes 
be more useful than natives to other foreigners seeking to 
understand a nation. It is, therefore, with this thought in 
mind that I write about a land which I know well and like 
even better: but those for whom I write are not the Irish 
themselves (any such attempt would be both vain and 
worthless); they are the men and women from all over the 
world who have been, or are, or will be, Ireland’s guests. 

Because of the weight and extent of Irish influence 
upon the development of our western culture, the two 
basic discoveries, to be made by every observant visitor, 
are inevitably surprising. The first discovery is the smallness 
of the land which has cradled so much authority: the 
other is the far more startling realization that the country 
has four very distinct yet interrelated personalities — 
personalities, 1 repeat, not ‘faces’. 
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Concerning the geographical smallness of the country 
it is enough to remark that the mainland is roughly shaped 
like an irregular lozenge whose longer diagonal, from Fair 
Head in the north-east to Mizen Head in the south-west, 
is only about 300 miles; while the shorter diagonal, from 
north-west to south-east, measures 100 miles less. Within 
this limited space there are mountains in the north, more 
mountains in the south, and a central plain between them. 
In a physical sense that is all; yet within its circumscription 
there also dwell the four personalities of Ireland. 

Of these by far the most ancient in years, though youth- 
ful still in pervasiveness, the thoughtful stranger will first 
recognise as the Ireland of the Celtic past; of Tara and 
tradition; of Synge and Yeats; of a living and constant 
awareness of the existence of things in heaven and earth 
undreamed of by clever-clever modern philosophers. The 
countryside of this Ireland is formed by the rugged moun- 
tains of Donegal, the russet moors of Connemara, and 
the wave-washed headlands of Kerry. It is a land where 
some of the human inhabitants still live in small white 
cottages. Perhaps, too, it is a land where other inhabitants 
also have their home. 

No one who has shivered a little to the frightening other- 
worldliness evoked by Irish pipes — or sensed, perhaps, 
the blackness of the sorrow of their keening — will ever 
again indulgently dismiss the wailing of Bankeentha, the 
banshee, as nothing more than the wailing of the wind; or 
feel quite so sure that the glens and bogs are really empty 
of presences even more terrifying — presences which 
waylay the priest at night when he is hurrying to a death- 
bed. Certainly my wife and I were in no mood for self- 
confident doubt one evening after we had been received 
as guests — total strangers though we were — in a remote 
Kerry farm where a girl lived alone with her Irish-speaking 
father and three herculean brothers; and their courtesy 
and dignity were matched by their intelligence: for those 
five recluses spoke like people who knew. 


*. .. the countryside of this Ireland is formed by the 
rugged mountains of Donegal, the russet moors of 
Connemara, and the wave-washed headlands of Kerry. 


Now for a very different Ireland — a this-worldly, 
rather earthy, full-blooded, gasconading Ireland. This 
second personality is the Ireland of the provincial market, 
Puck Fair, and race-meeting — particularly, I think, of the 
race-meeting, for horses play so big a part in Irish life that 
many a good and sporting Irishman can almost claim to 
be a sort of honorary horse himself. Readers of George 
Birmingham’s books will very soon feel at home with 
this rumbustious personality, but not even he ever caught 
the spirit of Irish races better than the anonymous enthusiast 
who wrote these verses:— 


It’s there you'd see the jockeys, and they mounted on most 
stately, 
The pink and blue, the red and green, the emblem of our 
nation. 
When the bell was rung for starting, the horses seemed 
impatient, 


Though they never stood on ground, their speed was so 
amazing. 


There was half a million people there, of all denominations— 
The Catholic, the Protestant, the Jew, the Presbyterian: 
There was yet no animosity, but no matter what persuasion, 
But welcome and hospitality, inducing fresh acquaintance. 


Poetry? No! Not even neat light verse. As a character 
study, however, those lines have much of the subtlety and 
economy of a sketch by Phil May or Steinberg. 

Again, now, the scene changes and the third personality 
takes the stage. This is an Ireland whom most visitors 
probably never see, and yet it is the one most highly 
charged with intense human emotions. 
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The National Library of Ireland houses more than 
half a million volumes and many maps, prints and 
manuscripts. 


At a crossroads dance on one of the Aran Islands. 
A thirty-mile sea journey separates this scene from 
Galway City. 


There is no ‘Celtic twilight’ in this Ireland, and scanty 
indeed is the revelry. The mood remains sober, practical 
and serious, for life is a matter of endless labour in small 
towns which are often sad, or on tiny farms where the soil 
is all too frequently reluctant in its yeild: and life, too, is 
mile-stoned with separations bringing heartbreak. Nor is 
that all; for behind the hard daily rounds and common 
tasks there are tragic memories impossible to forget — of 
the Easter Rising, of the Black and Tans, of the Troubles 
and the Civil War. 

Good sense and good manners alike prohibit an uninvited 
trespass upon this land, yet here also the indomitable 
hospitality of the Irish temperament does not fail. Let me 
give an example. 

In a one-roomed little tea-shop, in a lovely country 
town, my wife and I, unequivocally English, found our- 
selves sharing a table with a particularly hard-bitten Irish 
policeman who had fought against the English and under- 
gone experiences which might have well excused cool 
unfriendliness or even cold hostility; yet that one-time 
I.R.A. man talked to us about the dark past without a 
trace of rancour, and when the meal was over not only 
put himself to a great deal of trouble to arrange accom- 
modation for us in the village where we were going, but 
also insisted upon personally mending a_ particularly 
elusive and irritating puncture in one of our bicycle tyres. 
I have met many helpful policemen in many different 
countries. | very much doubt, though, if any one of them 
would have devoted an off-duty afternoon to repairing 
that devilish puncture. 




































And so we come to the last of the four Irelands — the 
last on this list but the first of them all in significance and 
character; also in power to impress all except those who 
are wilfully blind or numbed by invincible ignorance. 

This is the Ireland of the Faith; the island of Saints and 
Scholars, where the spirits of Saint Patrick, Saint Brigid 
and Saint Brendan are with their people still. It is the 
Ireland of Croagh Patrick and Lough Derg; of pilgrimages 
and holy wells, of roadside shrines and calvaries; a land 
where the churches are never empty in the cities and the 
towns, and where, in sparsely populated country districts, 
bicycles by the hundred daisy the turf surrounding the 
church on Sundays, while scores of patient donkeys doze 
between the shafts, awaiting the return of their owners 
from Mass. 

Such are the four Irelands of the Welcomes, but the 
inhabitants of all these different lands are Irishmen all:— 


Though riders be thrown in black disgrace 
Yet I mount for the race of my life with pride; 
May I keep to the track, may I fall not back, 
And judge me, O Christ, as I ride my ride. 


Only a man of Ireland could have written those lines, 
but almost all the civilised world can understand them. 
Perhaps, indeed, this is really the deepest reason why all 
men and women of good will — whatever their beliefs or 
disbeliefs — instinctively feel at home with their hosts; the 
Irish. 

Nor do they ever forget. 


. .. the Ireland of the Faith; the island of Saints and Scholars 
. of pilgrimages and holy wells, of roadside shrines and 
calvaries.’ 





















The Aquatic House is, perhaps, the favourite with visitors to Dublin’s Botanic Gardens. 


DUBLIN’S BOTANIC GARDENS 


BY JOHN M. CHICHESTER 


No visitor to Dublin should omit a visit to the Botanic 
Gardens at Glasnevin. Though in point of size they may be 
less than other gardens, their situation and the extreme 
beauty with which the grounds are laid out, raise them to 
high rank in the appraising eyes of botanists and horti- 
culturists. 

Since their foundation in 1790, the Botanic Gardens have 
considerably increased and today over fifty acres are 
enclosed. No matter what season of the year a wealth of 
flowers or interesting plants await the visitor. Almost at 
once upon entrance the East Walk greets one with its 
constantly renewed gay patterns of colour. 





Above: Cedrus atlantica pendula, The Botanic 
Gardens has a magnificently varied collection of trees 
and shrubs. 
Below: The River Tolka runs through the grounds and 
the kingfisher may be seen hurtling by like a brilliant 
azure flash, 


At the end of this walk is one of the most beautiful of 
the conservatories, the Fern House, which is filled with 
exquisite specimens of these delicate feathery plants. There 
are Tree Ferns from the forests and gullies of Australia and 
New Zealand, fragile little rarities from distant lands and 
a group of Killarney fern which vies in gossamer delicacy 
with the loveliest and laciest. 

The Aquatic House is, perhaps, the favourite with 
visitors. Here amid limpid pools, softly carpeted with 
tiny water plants, are the lovely and graceful water lilies. 
Blue, palest pink and softest rose, they are a sight to dwell 
upon. In the centre pond, in their season, spread the mighty 
leaves of the Victoria regia water lily, which often attain 
to six feet in width. Ranged around the walls are splendid 
Cannas and richly-hued Crotons. When in flower the 
cannas themselves demand a visit to the gardens. Like 
huge spearheads of flaming scarlet, yellow or orange, 
their flowers stand forth from the deep green leaves of the 
parent plant. 

The Cactus House, invariably the next to be entered, has 
a weird fascination and the stay here is usually prolonged 
to admire these hobgoblins of the vegetable world. Yet 
these distorted growths have their own peculiar uses, and 
may in due season thrust forth from their swollen bodies 
flowers of great beauty. Here, too, is to be found the 
barrel cactus, whose spiny body when opened disclosed 
a soft, water-saturated pulp, which has preserved the lives 
of man and beast without number when crossing the stony 
deserts they frequent. Another feeds the cochineal insect, 
source of a valuable dye, and yet another affords a potent 
liquor, called colonche, drunk by the Indians in Lower 
California and Sonora. There is in this house, too, a familiar 
lower which will gladden the heart of the Irishman when it 
comes to bloom. That is a blue flowered Solanum, a 
member of the potato family, and its rich clear blooms 
bear a striking resemblance to those of the familiar tuber. 
Here, though in the small hours of the morning, the 
night-flowering Cereus attains its greatest glory, and, 
once a year, when all is dark and silent around they burst 
forth in radiant and starry splendour, thrive for a brief 
fragrant hour or so, and in the morning all that remains is 
but a withered, faded memory of that time of glory. 

A large group of conservatories follows each of which 
always contains something worthwhile. There is the Cool 
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Strelitzia reginae 





(Left) Dendrobium fimbriatum oculatum 
House with its collections of acacias and rhododendrons (Right) Laelia anceps. var rosefieldense 
and groups of gay flowers. The Central House has banksias 
which are almost continuously in flower, and from thence 
we pass to the Stove House, full of plants of economic 
interest. There are pepper shrubs, custard apples, nutmegs, 
cocoa, coffee and cinnamon. 

No one should miss the Orchid House. Here is kept 
one of the finest and most representative collections of 
these plants. The Scree Garden at the end of the grounds 
will call for especial notice. The late Mr. Besant, when 
Curator of the gardens, was one of the greatest scree 
gardeners, and his work notably survives him. 

For nature lovers in general, the gardens hold many 
things. The river Tolka runs through the grounds and 
the kingfisher may be seen hurtling by like a brilliant azure 
flash, while birds aplenty knowingly secure, throng 
trees and shrubberies. The Yew Walk, once familiar to 
Addison, is another treat, and we may follow in the foot- 
steps of the great essayist and enjoy a stroll amid perfect 
surroundings. 
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Travel 
to << 
IRELAND .¢ 
the ~ 
easy 
way! 
Fly AER LINGUS VISCOUNT 


London—Dublin from £12. 18. tourist return 
Manchester—Dublin from £6. 19. tourist return 









Fly to Ireland with the Friendly Airline! Now you can fly in jet-prop comfort from all U.K. 

terminals—swiftly, smoothly, high above the weather. From London and Manchester—the 

famous four-engined Aer Lingus Viscounts. From all other terminals—the brilliant, new, Rolls- 

Royce-engined Aer Lingus Friendship! No fuss, no tips, no luggage worries. Aer Lingus takes care 
of everything. 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK Big, sleek, four-engined Super Constell- 
ee 4 i Le ations speed you across the Atlantic. 
'M 
Yl 





TIS UAL OCR ROUTE SYST Full details and bookings from your travel agent or Aer Lingus: London 


Offices: 174 Regent Street, W.1. REGENT 12/2. Manchester: 67 Deans- 
[er Ce gate. DEANSGATE 86// or LEEDS 3-2000. 


AER LINGUS 
IRISH AIR LINES 


‘The Friendly Airline’ 
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Dublin 





ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750-1960 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in_ all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your _ palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams: Hibernia. 


Dublin 


Co. Dublin 








SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 








HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and _ its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams: 
Gastronome. 


ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant, com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner, Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and _ breakfast, 
12/6. 25°, reduction children. 10°, Service 
Charge. Write direct for terms or phone 
Dublin 78248 


ARGYLE HOTEL, DUN LAOGHAIRE. 
Appointments (I.T.B. Grade A.) (A.A.**) 
R.LA.C. Fully — Licensed — Telephone: 
Reception 87355; Residents 83695. The 
Hotel with the homely atmosphere and 
pleasing decor; open all year. H. & C. and 
heating in all bedrooms. Comfortable 
Lounges. We quote for Weddings and 
Private Parties. Dining Room open until 
11 p.m. Props. Mr. and Mrs. Bill Gourlay. 





GRAND HOTEL, MALAHIDE, CO. 
Dublin. Situated in its own grounds on the 
sea coast—nine miles north of Dublin— 
frequent bus and rail service to and from 
the city. Fully Licensed. Golf, Bathing, 
Fishing and Tennis. H. & C. in all Bedrooms. 
Central Heating—Dinner dancing every 
Saturday night—Nearest Hotel to Dublin 
Airport. Phone: Malahide 269, 374, 455. 











THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort, 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 85 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grillroom, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. Visit New Garden Room and 
Bar (open air dining and dancing). 24 
Hour Garage service. The Gresham Hotel, 
Dublin, T. O’Sullivan, Director and 
Manager. Telephone: 46881. Private Branch 
Exchange. Telegrams: “Gresham” Dublin. 


AUSTIN HOUSE, LR. BAGGOT STREET 
200 yards from St. Stephen’s Green. Ideally 
situated in the heart of the Capital for sight- 
seeing, shopping and entertainment—giving 
added pleasure to your holiday. Outstanding 
food, comfort and service. Charges 
moderate. Telephone 66310. 


HOLMPATRICK HOUSE HOTEL, 
Skerries, Co. Dublin, Ireland. Telephones 
334 & 335. 32 Bedrooms—Phones—Hot 
and Cold, Showers, Private Baths, Central 
Heating, Tastefully Furnished Lounges & 
Private Ballroom. Beautiful Beaches, Diving 
& Swimming. Conducted Drives by private 
coach can be arranged. Inquiries Invited. 











THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams “Shelotel, Dublin.” 


INNISFAIL GUEST HOUSE, 33, 
Northumberland Road, Ballsbridge. This 
comfortable and well appointed guest 
house is situated in quiet surroundings, yet 
is only § minutes from City Shopping 
Centres, Theatres and Show Grounds, etc. — 
and the sea! Charges moderate ’Phone 
67656. 





Cork 


HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by Cliff Castle Hotel, 
Dalkey, Co. Dublin, (on the sea, only nine 
miles from the city centre), and Bel-Air 
Hotel, Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the 
scenic splendour of ‘The Garden of Ireland’). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 








HOTEL METROPOLE, CORK. YOUR 
Centre for Touring the beautiful and varied 
south of Ireland. Accommodation for 180 
Guests. Luxurious Private Suites, Wireless 
in all Bedrooms. Golf, Tennis free of charge 
to Residents. Limited Garage accommo- 
dation provided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.I.A.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 23271/5. 


Kerry 








Co. Limerick 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf,tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 














REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. Phone 78798. 








DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, ADARE. 
(Tel.: Adare 9). Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village. Excellent centre for fox-hunting 
with the Limerick, Black and Tan, Duhallow 
and Galway Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully Licensed. 
Central Heating. Private Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. 








A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. : 
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Galway 








SWEENEY’S, OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.I.A.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over 5,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 


Waterford 


Mayo 











RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.I.A.C. A.A. 


GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE 
The leading hotel in a first-class resort. 
Overlooking the sea and Ireland’s finest 
beach. Especially noted for its cuisine; 50 
bedrooms with hot and cold water (some 
with private bath). Telephone and radio 
in most rooms. Convenient to golf course, 
pitch and putt green, and tennis courts. 
Grade A Hotel with excellent banqueting 
facilities. Open all year, "Phone: Tramore 
414, 415, 207. 


ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon 90 miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where “The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 











TWENTY FEET FROM LOUGH CORRIB 
stands Godefroys at Greenfield, — nr. 
Headford, Co. Galway. Free Brown Trout 
Fishing in some of the best recorded waters 
on the lough. Boats and experienced ghillies 
available. Excellent food, licensed, every 
comfort. No television or public noise: A.A. 
appd. Ideal for a quiet holiday, fishing and 
touring West of Ireland. Good rough 
shooting. Brochure available. Phone: 


Headford 22. 





Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN. 
Only so miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Trout and coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Centrally 
heated. Private Bathrooms. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.L.A.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 35. 


CLIFF HOUSE HOTEL, ARDMORE. IN 
its own delightful grounds, overlooking 
Ardmore Bay, on the beautiful South coast, 
offers you modern comforts and superb 
cuisine. A holiday in this district affords 
opportunity for exploring many picturesque 
beauty spots. The Blackwater Valley, 
Lismore Castle, the Knockmealdown 
Mountains, with far-famed Mount Melleray 
Monastery. Telephone Ardmore 4. 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo, Away from it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn,called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone: Keel 4. 





Co. Wicklow 








Tipperary 


KINVARA, HOTEL, ESPLANADE, BRAY 
beautifully situated best position seafront, 
overlooking sea, Bray Head and Promenade. 
Very comfortable. Excellent Cuisine. Happy 
Holidays assured. A.A. Appointed. Tele- 
phone 2057. Mr. and Mrs. W. McCallion. 


Tops. 








DOBBYN’S HOTEL, TIPPERARY, TEL’ 82. 
Close to the Glen of Aherlow. Convenient 
to Golf and River Fishing. Ideally centred 
for touring South of Ireland. In the heart 
of the Black and Tan, Golden Vale, 
Limerick, and Tipperary Hunting Country. 
Loose boxes available. Fully licensed. Open 
all year. Garage free. Apply for Brochure 
to Manager. 


Co. Donegal 





CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated, overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.I.A.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 











Louth 


BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, 
Dundalk. Telephone Ravensdale 3304, 
standing in its beautiful 100 acre Demesne 
is an historic Irish Mansion that has been 
modernised to meet the requirements of the 
most exacting guest. Situated halfway 
between Dublin and Belfast, convenient to 
sea, golf, river and lake fishing. Central 
heating, rooms with private baths, tele- 
phones in all bedrooms, spacious lounges, 
licensed, open all year round, Grade A, 
R.LA.C., A.A. Apply for brochure to, 


Mrs. Irene Quinn, Proprictress. 








Sligo 








GRAND HOTEL, SLIGO. YOUR HOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 


MOUNT RICHARD GUEST HOUSE, 
Carrick-on-Suir, stands in its own grounds 
in picturesque surroundings, is convenient 
to Ireland’s most beautiful seaside resorts. 
Free trout fishing; hunting with three 
packs. Facilities for Golf, Tennis. Mountain- 
eering on Comeragh range. Picnic baskets 
supplied. Licensed. Brochure. ’Phone 164. 





Clare 





OLDGROUND HOTEL, ENNIS 
halfway between Killarney and Connemara, 
ideal touring centre for west of Ireland, 
Clare seaside resorts, Lisdoonvarna Spa, 
Lahinch golf course. 14 miles Shannon 
Airport. Luxuriously old-world, yet with 
every modern facility. Golfing, fishing, 
shooting, hunting, hacking, dancing. Famous 
cuisine. Write for brochure. Phone: §5, 
126, 127. 





Wexford 











THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 150 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones; 26 private suites with bathroom. 
Two bars, three lounges, ballroom. “You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 








* Planning 


a Holiday 


in lreland 7 


A glance at the advertise- 
ments on these pages may 
help you make up your mind 
where to stay. All premises 
listed are registered with 
Bord Failte Eireann — the 


lrish Tourist Board. 
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RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits by the well-known 
Dublin designer Jack Clarke, in exclusive 


tweeds. Phone 75149. 





BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. “The loveliest Store in Ireland”’. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 
Catalogue. 





T.J. CALLAGHAN & CO.,LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Riding wear Specia- 
ists, Saddlers, established 1869; Telephone, 


§229I1. 





BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 








IRELAND'S FINEST STORE—AN ENTIRE 
five-storied building devoted solely to 
Fishing and Shooting Requisites. Garnetts & 
Keegan’s Ltd., 31, Parliament Street, 
Dublin—Wonderful! ! 








ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 


and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for Hardy 
Bros. and other leading manufacturers. 
BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 
Ireland. Catalogues on request. 

LADIES’ HANDW OVEN TWEEDS, SUITS 
and Coats tailored or ready-to-wear from 
9} gns. Express service for visitors. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., beside the Mansion House. 
KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: 55 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
MOYFEIGHER CARVERS, CLARENDON 
Row, off Chatham Street. Hand carving 
from Irish timber : bowls, platters, figures, 
stools, tables, etc. Handmade rugs and 














sweaters. 


NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin’ 61043.—‘‘produces in the idiom of 





exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.”—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring’—Oriana Atkinson. 











TAILORS: WILLIAM O’CONNOR&SONS 
18 St. Andrew Street, Dublin. Dublin’s 
leading tailors. Established for over a century. 
Hunting and sports clothes, day and evening 
wear. 





FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of ‘Fergus 
O'Farrell creations”, the carved wood 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designed 
and made in Dublin. 





CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 





CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 47791. 





DUBLIN’S MOST FASHIONABLE 
Shopping Centre, Creation Arcade, Grafton 
Street. Creation Boutique for costume 
jewellery and all fashionable accessories. 
Knitwear Boutique for the ideal gift in 
sweaters. The Man’s Shop for the best 
dressed Men. 





DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments. 





WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 
1783. 








WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Strect. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 
Mounted in Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. 




















The Aroma of Green Dreland 


shamrock freshness in the Cologne 


~ 5 
Shamreck Leaves 


We will send for you all over the world the 


ideal Irish present for everybody. 


Prices by Registered Post 
Ireland and Europe, U.S.A. 
England Australia, etc. 
Ref. 50 12/3 Ref. 50 14/9 
» 100 21/- ,, 100 24/6 


ADAM (ireland) LTD. 
CABINTEELY, CO. DUBLIN 
‘Phone 884247 
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YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $l £3-17-0 
13-10 $17 £5-19-0 


Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 


There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and packing). 

















We meet you anywhere that you may enjoy 
THE MAGIC OF IRELAND 


ina 


STAR 


SELF-DRIVE OR CHAUFFEURED CAR 


391 Antrim Road, Belfast Phone 747 222 
IRELAND’S FINEST FLEET 


Brochure on Request Hertz Licensee 


N.B.—All STAR cars are provided with passes for easy 
cross-border travel 

















BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/- (30 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 
Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES LTD. 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 











FROM IRELAND... 


























Above: An Irene Gilbert Model 
in Magee Handwoven Tweed. 


Madqee 





HANDWOVEN TWEED 
@) THORNPROOF TWEED 


Fashion’s favourite Handwoven Tweed for ladies’ suits 
and coats... Thornproof, Ireland’s most popular Tweed 
for men. For Tweeds, make sure to see the name Magee, 
manufacturers of Tweed for 100 years. 


CHOSEN BY FASHION COUTURIERS AND LEADING TAILORS THE WORLD OVER 
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Accommodation : 
39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 
Minimum one-way fares : 
Winter: Tourist £67.0.0 
First Class £93.10.0 


Summer: Tourist £77.0.0 
First Class £108.0.0 





within your means 
all the way from Southampton 


and Cobh to U.S.A. and Canada 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 

... the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 

the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by the Maasdam. Air-conditioned 
throughout, 75° double cabins—truly magnificent 
accommodation and service at rates within 

your means. The Maasdam is a Holland-America 
liner, the line which has prompted the saying— 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 





Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
Telephone: Limerick 45011 











WELCOME TO IRELAND 


PLY a fre! .. . 


Fly TWA 


To and from Ireland 
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From the Bookshelf 


MAP OF MONASTIC IRELAND 





Ordnance Survey, Dublin 7/6 


THE visiToR to Ireland with an interest in the past will 
find this latest publication of the Ordnance Survey both 
fascinating and invaluable. The sites of all monastic 
foundations from the time of St. Patrick down to the 
end of the sixteenth century are clearly shown. 

A system of more than forty symbols indicates the 
main types of monastic establishment; early Celtic mona- 
steries (men and women), with a distinguishing mark for 
those which are known to have lasted beyond the twelfth 
century; ancient cathedral churches; abbeys of Augustinian 
Canons, Benedictine and Cistercian monks, Premon- 
stratensian Canons; Knights Hospitallers and Knights of 
the Temple; the four chief orders of the mendicant friars, 
Franciscan, Dominican, Augustinian and Carmelite; and 
the convents of nuns corresponding to these various 
orders; also smaller hospitals and collegiate churches. 
Since the number of small early Celtic houses is very 
great, most of these are marked only by a numeral. There 
is also a short introductory account of monastic life in 
Ireland, which gives a brief survey of the development 
from the time of St. Patrick to the suppression of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII in the sixteenth century. 

It is published on the scale of 1:625,000 (approx. 10 
miles to the inch) and is printed in five colours, the special 
information being shown in black and red over a grey 
outline with water blue and relief in a biscuit tint. 

With the map (bound into its cover) is a brochure 
containing an introductory article and an index to the 
information on the map. The map is priced 7/6. 

It is also available flat (with brochure loose) at 6/6 or 
without brochure 5/-. From the Ordnance Survey 
Office, Phoenix Park, Dublin, its agents or through, any 
bookseller. 





Lavishly illustrated 

PICTORIAL MAP OF IRELAND 
depicting places of historic and scenic interest. 
An ideal decoration for home, office or club. 
Price 5/- ($1.00) including postage. 

Order to-day from : 

BORD FAILTE (Finance), 


13, Merrion Square, 
Dublin. 


A Bord Failte Publication y 
































Gifts 
Switzers of Grafton Street, is the ideal centre for 
your Dublin shopping. We have Irish linens, 
Donegal tweeds, Waterford Glass, handwoven 
rugs, scarves and stoles. 

We have a full range of fashion departments 
where you can buy Irish tweed suits and over- 
coats, and men’s sports jackets. 

If you cannot meet us in person we'll be pleased 
to answer post enquiries. 


Send for our Guide to Dublin. 
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ROUND TOWER 






The skilful blending of the art 
of yesterday with 
the fashion dictates of today. 


Déantuis na Gaeltachta 


Trade enquiries: Gaeltarra Eireann, 34 Westland Row, Dublin 
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Bring ’em back Y} VI ar 


Capture and keep your holiday high- 
lights — with action and colour. With 
the brilliant low-cost ‘ Brownie’ Movie 
camera, the magic of movies is yours... 
easily, economically. See the ‘ Brownie’ 
Movie camera at your Kodak dealer’s. 





Brownie K d k 
Movie Camera Made by Oo a 


f/1.9 £18-2-6 
{/2.3 model £15-0-0 Kodak Limited * Dublin ‘ Brownie’ is a registered trade-mark 
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RENT A CAR 


in Suibaal a% 





International Self Drive 


23 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN. 
Phone: 6635! 











FENNINGS— 


The Record Specialists 
75 PARNELL STREET, DUBLIN 


(2 Doors from O'Connell Street ) 
also at 
3 WOOD QUAY 


3 DAWSON STREET— DOUGLAS RADIOS 
Phone 73309 all Branches 








GENUINE 
HANDWOVEN TWEEDS 
are made 


and sold direct to the wearer 


THE WEAVERS SHED 


9 DUKE LANE, DUBLIN 
9 


Write for samples—or better—come visit us, and 
watch traditional weaving. You find us at the 
side door of Davy Byrne’s famous pub. 











interior 
decorating 
| 


Lady with experience interior decorating, 
planning and house furnishing, 
desires opportunities for this kind of work. 
Will undertake complete or part furnishing 
arrangements for homes or properties, 
or help in advisory capacity, anywhere in Ireland. 
Properties arranged and furnished in advance 
for intending visitors or residents. Reasonable fee. 
Box 477 
Eason’s Advertising Service, Dublin 




















Surues 


famous jor Drish linen 


jor generations 





A superb White Double Damask Table Cloth woven of 
Pure Irish Linen with a beautiful pattern of Celtic Design. 
The centre piece displays the Coat of Arms of the Four 
Provinces of Ireland, Ulster, Munster, Leinster and Conn- 
acht. On the border is depicted such well-known Irish 
scenery as Errigal, Co. Donegal, Enniskerry, Co. Wicklow, 
etc., with the famous Celtic Drumcliffe Cross ornamentation. 


TODD, BURNS & CO. LTD., MARY STREET, DUBLIN 
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looking for the familiar sign? 





REGENT 
THE 


in ENGLAND CALTEX 


REST 


FRIENDS 


Worried, little man? 

Yes, he is, they are running out of petrol and he’s 
watching out for the REGENT sign. He has been looking 
hard for the last ten minutes, but hasn’t seen one. 
Cheer up, little boy ! There is no need to worry, for what 
you don’t know is that the REGENT sign in England 
and the CALTEX sign in Ireland are the same thing. 
REGENT and CALTEX belong to the same international 
organisation, supplying the highest-quality petrol and 
lubricants that keep your Daddy’s car going. 

What is more, the same CALTEX Service is available 
in over 70 other countries. ; 


in IRELAND 


YOUR CAR EVER WAT 





IN A COUNTRY famous for friendliness, the visitor will 
be charmed to see the care with which that friendliest of 
beverages—good tea—is prepared and served. 

Most of Ireland’s premier hotels rely on Lyons Pot 
Packet Service. This service supplies Lyons high-grade 
tea to hotels in individual packets sufficient to make a 
good pot of tea for one, two or more guests. In this way, 
the visitor is assured of a quick service and a freshly- 
made, perfect pot ot tea at all times. 

Hoteliers and restauranteurs find that by availing of 
the Lyons Pot Packet Service they can improve their 
service and increase economy. Lyons wil be pleased to 
supply samples and details of the Pot Packet Service to 
all interested. 
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“Quay notes* on Dublin 


FROM THE CUSTOM HOUSE TO GUINNESS’S BREWERY 


STROLL along the North Quays will amply 
A reward any visitor to Dublin. Start at the 
CUSTOM HOUSE, shown above, which is con- 
sidered by many to be the architectural jewel of the 
city. Dating from the late 18th century it was 
designed by James Gandon the greatest of Irish 
architects. 

Leaving this noble edifice with its fine Doric 
portico, and proceeding in a westerly direction, we 
cross the bottom of O’Connell Street. Nearby, facing 
the River Liffey, is the splendid building of the 
FOUR COURTS. Off to the right, up Church 
Street, is ST. MICHAN’S CHURCH, built in the 
17th century. Its crypt has the macabre peculiarity 


of preserving the bodies laid in it, and several of 
these may be seen, perfectly mummified. 

Now if you cross the river over the Watling Street 
Bridge and continue up the street, you will come 
to GUINNESS’S BREWERY. . 

. A SIGHT YOU MUSTN’T MISS 

The first thing that people will ask you on your 
return home will be: did you go over St. James’s 
Gate? You must allow at least an hour and a half for 
this most interesting experience. Visitors are escorted 
round the Brewery daily between II a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 
12 are not admitted. The Brewery is closed on 
Sundays and Public Holidays. 


Public Libpakya in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin & 


Detroit, Mich, 
History & Travel 





